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cance from what it now has in England.    It is a work
of political importance to encourage the production of
a decent quality of horse, and to induce the native
landholders to keep well-bred stallions or to form
small studs.    Lord Mayo realized this, and his diary
attests the interest and knowledge which he brought
to bear on the subject.   The Stud Department was sub-
jected to formal investigation and stringent financial
reform; and the private criticisms in his journal are as
unfavourable as were his officially recorded views.    I
shall only quote one of the most colourless of them.
' After visiting the Botanical Gardens/ he jots down
in his diary at Sahdranpur, 'we went to see the
Government Stud,    There are a very large number
of fillies kept here, also some stallions: the method
of procedure being that the stallions are sent through
the country and placed in the charge of the land-
holders, who likewise receive a certain number of the
fillies   for   breeding   purposes.     The   Government
reserves a right to purchase the produce at a certain
price.    I thought the stallions very poor.    A few of.
the fillies selected for breeding purposes were pretty
good, although not nearly so perfect as they ought to
have   been, considering   that they were the   forty
animals selected out of upwards of two hundred that
come in every year.'    Lord Mayo's efforts to reform
the Stud  Department belong to his public policy.
In his private capacity he did what he could by cups
and donations to the Turf Clubs, and by encouraging
horse shows.   At first he ran a few race-horses of his
own, and throughout his Indian career his personal